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THE REPOSITORY. 
PROM AN ENGLISH JOURNAL. 
THE DISINTERMENT—A SKETCH. 

On a fine day in the month of June, a funeral 
procession issued from the parkgates of Woodley- 
Hall, in the county of Gloucester. The poor inha- 
hitants of the neighboring village hovered about the 
train with mute reverence; paying the last sad tes- 
timony of respect and affection to one, who had 
been endeared to them by many acts of kindness 
und solicitude. They were following to its cold 
home the corpse of Eliza, wife of Sir William Fan- 
shaw. 

Never was there a lovelier summer day than the 
one appointed for this dismal ceremony. ‘The trees 
looked proudly in the lustiness of their young green; 
the dark blue of the sky was unspotted by a single 
cloud; and the sun shot out his sultry strength, 
making the birds wanton and noisy with the exube- 
rance of their joy. 

Alas ! what was all this glory of nature to the sad 
company who were moving along the road, thinking 
of the tomb and the premature death of that young, 
beautiful, and virtuous one, whom they were con- 
veying thither? How could they enjoy the quick 
carols of the birds, when the death-bell, gaining in 
strength as they proceeded, smote their ears and 
startled their secret sorrowing with its measured 
and obstinate recurrence ? The glad colour of the 
grass and of the leaves was not in harmony with 
their mourning garments ; and the vital sun could 
scarcely be rejoiced in, shining on their tears, and 
on that dark slow moving hearse. 

The service for the burial of the dead is not casi- 
ly endured by even an unconnected auditor ; so 
oppressive is the obscure and gloomy imagination 
in which it is written. What then must our mourn- 
ers have felt (their loss being unexpected and sore- 
ly afflicting) when the priest, meeting the dull cof- 
fin at the church porch, walked on before it, repeat- 
ing his solemn words? Then the agony of grief 
burst forth in sobs and hysterics ; and then did the 
dreary thought arise, that there was nothing but 
corruption and mortification in the world. 

But we are slaves of circumstances; for these 
ideas, which seem to lie down immoveably in de- 
spair, were soon lifted into happy aspirations on the 














swell of the organ’s sounds; and the cottagers who 
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stood moodily in the church-yard while the service 
continued, were also relieved by the music, and 
blest it as it trembled out into the sunny air. 

When the lady of whom I write was stricken with 
illness, which was only a week before her death, 

he begged her husband to bring her the gold chain 
and locket enclosing her hair, which he had given 
her before their marriage. This she hung round 
her neck, and solaced her weary and painful hours 
with contemplating it, and, by force of the associa- 
tion of ideas it excited, living again in times gone 
by. One evening she beckoned Sir William, who 
was sitting in her chamber, to her side, and said :— 
**Reach me your hand, my dear husband. I am 
growing much worse. I feel a perilous sinking in 
my frame, and death is in my thoughts. If this be 
nothing more than womanly timidity, bear with it, 
dearest, for my sake, and give me courage by stay- 
ing by my side through the night.” 

** Be comforted, my love,” replied her husband, 
‘this weakness is common enough. You will be 
better in the morning ; and in the mean time I shall 
not stir from your bed. You will talk to me ina 
different manner when, after you have had a good 
sleep, I shall show you the cheerful sun-light steal- 
ing on the dawn. I see even now your eyes are 
closing ; compose yourself, therefore, dear one, 
and sleep.” 

The chamber was hushed ; the patient lay still, 
and seemed in so profound a repose, that her breath- 
ing was not heard. The curtain was softly adjust- 
ed round her bed ; and Sir William, happy and full 
of favorable omens in the idea that his wife had at 
length a remission of pain, took a book, and fixing 
as much attention on it as he could command, wore 
the night hours away. Every thing within and with- 


; out continued in deep stillness, broken only towards | 


the morning by the pleasant sounds of awakening 
nature, which might be heard in so removed a place 
—the shrill birds, the wheeling hum of the bees 


darting from their hive in the garden below, and | 


the leaves dallying with the morning breath. These, 
together with the strong white lines which inter- 
sected the shutters, admonished Sir William and 
the nurse of the time their patient,had slept. The 
light was therefore admitted into the room, and 
they looked into the bed. 

** How is this?” said Sir William. ‘She has not 
moved a hair’s breadth since we saw her last night. 
Good God ! how pale her face and lips are! Hea- 
ven grant all may be well; but I tremble under my 
fears. Go instantly, and bring the physician.” 

The physician came ; he was alarmed at ier ap- 
pearance ; a feather was placed on her lips, and 
Sir William bent with keen eyes over it. It did 
not move. Alas! alas! her spirit had passed away, 





attained 

I will not attempt to describe the swelling of her 
husband’s heart, and the gush of his tears, when this 
touching instance of her love was*made known to 
him. His soul brooded over it night and day. He 
saw in her action the wish she had not strength to 
utter in words, and determining it should not be 
violated, gave directions that she should be placed 
in her coffin without disturbing the locket or he: 
hand. 

It will be readily imagined that so affecting a cit 
cumstance could not escape being much talked of, 
and, as in these cases no particulars are ever omit. 
ed, the value of the trinket, which was set round 
with brilliants, found a place in the story. 

The sexton of the church containing the family 
vault was one of the persons to whom this anec 
dote became known, and he was not long in con 
ceiving a plan by which he might possess himsel! 
of the buried jewels, which glittered so temptingly 
in his mind’s eye. Ido not think he would have 
meditated a common theft, a theft capable of inju- 
ring any living creature ; nay, although he was in 
business, he was never known to practice any of the 


f usual tricks or deceptions of trade. He was a cha- 


ritable, well-meaning man; but he could not com- 
prehend the sentiment which ordained those love- 
tokens to lie in hallowed immoveability on a dead 
breast. It was in his opinion a silly waste of trea- 
sure ; no harm could come of his appropriating it ; 
and he therefore determined that on the night of 
the funeral he would enter the vault, open the cof 

fin, and remove the jewels. The Church was well 
situated for his purpose ; it stood apart from the 
village to which it belonged, and was a solitary edi 

fice in the midst of fields. 

Behold him then in the darkness of the night with 
his lantern at the lone church-door. He unlocks it 
and passes in. He was at first rather awe-struck 
by the dead stillness, the sudden cold smell, so dif 
ferent from the genial air without, and the vacan 
pews standing in deep shadow-like melancholy and 
drear recesses. The nature of his office had given 
him a familiarity with the buildings, but had no’ 
worn away the idea in his mind of its sacredness, 
and he quaked to think that it should be the spot 
where he was to perpetrate the first deed in hi 
life which he would be ashamed to own. As he 
went along the aisle with his lamp, the white tomb 
stones on the walls glared as it were reproachfull 
upon him one by one, and his perturbation was i 


| creased by the dart of a bat close to his face. He 


while her husband, sitting close to her, was congra- | 


tulating himself on the prospect of her recovery. 


She must have stirred once in the night, though 


it was done with such gentleness as not to be per- | 
' 


ceived ; for one of her hands was found inside her | 


garment pressing the locket, of which I have spok- 
en, on her naked breast 


almost regretted he had come, but he went on, ne- 
vertheless, and passed into the lady’s sepulchre. 


Having laid down his lamp upon a coffin close by, 


he proceeded with his instruments to take off the 
| lid of the one he sought, which was soon effected 
This was the first moment of real trresolution and 
| terror. The sight of the corpse laying there by 
that dim light in the heavy stillness of death, with 
its white and placid countenance, made his heart 
swell and his nerves powerless. ‘The sublimity 
the sight made him feel the meanness of hits uctios 
with double force ; he almost fainted, and, with the 
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intention of abandoning the business he returned 
into the body of the church. There he supported 
himself for a time, while the coolness of the air re- 
freshed him, and he was about to depart, when re- 
collecting that the lid of the coffin should be re- 
placed, he summoned a strong effort, and went 
again into the vault for that purpose. 

But the sight of the corpse was not now so awful 
to him as before. The consternation had done its 
There was an imperceptible return of the 
original intention in his mind, and by a quick effort 


utmost. 


he lifted the body, drew the chain over the head, 
disengaged the locket from under the hand, and 
then lowered the corpse again into its place. As he 
did this, the arm which before lay upon the breast 
fell with a strange flexibility over the side of the 
coffin, and a faint sigh came from the body. 

Had a thunder-clap broken in upon the silence, 
the man would not have been more staggered than 
he was at this little sight. He rushed hastily forth, 
left the sepulchre unclosed, and opened the church- 
door to go out ; when, as if to increase his bewilder- 
ment, the first thing which met his eyes was the 
great moon lifting itself in the unabated power of 
its light over the horizon’s edge. It shone right op- 
posite, and seemed looking at, and coming to ex- 
pose him. He did not dare to lift his eyes again ; 
but, without stopping even to lock up the church, 
he flew over the fields, pursued by his fears. 

It was at this time about eleven o’clock. The 
lomestics at Woodley Hall had not yet retired to 
rest. Their minds were agitated and unsettled by 
the funeral : and they found relief in sitting up to- 
gether, and talking over the circumstances connect- 
ed with their lady’s illness and sudden death. With 
hearts so full, they could not endure the silence of 
their chambers, and it would have been vain to try 
to sleep : therefore, about the time I have just men- 
tioned, they left their room and dull candles, to go 
out under the portico of the house, and enjoy the 
balmy night air, and the bright moon. 

The subject of their talk continued the same ;— 
the youth of their lady, her gentleness, her unac- 
countable illness, the sublime testimony she gave 
of her love even in the grasp of death ; and then 
of what would become of their heart-broken master, 
who had been secluded in his room all day, scarce- 
ly admitting any one even to bring him needful re- 
treshment, when one of them witha low voice said : 
** What can that white thing be which is fluttering 
about the beech trees there at the farthest end of the 
jong walk ?? They looked and nothing was seen. 
It was, however, only leaf-hidden for a time, for 
presently it emerged altogether from the obscurity 
of the trees, and they saw it plain enough. 

The walk was about a quarter of a mile in length. 
The object advanced down it, and soon a fearful 
sight was seen by the company under the portico ; 
an apparently human figure, with long trailing white 
garments, staggering and stumbling across the 
open park at that solemn hour, and under the keen 
moonlight. 

They did not stop to see any more ; but hasten- 
ing to their master’s room, told him what they had 
witnessed. 

He answered them with his faint voice from with- 
in:—**Go to rest, my friends, go to rest.—Your 

\minds are disturbed ; and, to tell you the truth, my 


own is too much subdued just now to bear the hear- 
ing of such things. Shut up the house ; good night. 
sut they all persisted so strenuously in avouching 
the truth of what they had stated, that Sir William 
came from his chamber, and said he would go with 
them into the park and see whether the appari- 
tion was yet visible. Poor man! he was at this 
time ill calculated to dissipate the terror which had 
taken hold of his servants. Sorrow, want of food, 
long privation of sleep, the dismal business of the 
day, and then this phantom story, had almost be- 
wildered his faculties, and he descended the stairs 
trembling and uncollected. 

Before they had reached the bottom, one of the 
servants cried out with a wild voice, ‘* Look, Sir, 
look.” 

Sir William cast his eyes downwards, and lo! 
there, upon the cold stone floor of the hall, lay a fi- 
gure entangled in unseemly clothes, moaning and 
sobbing naturally. 
Sir William saw it. 


The face was partia!lly exposed. 
His faculties seemed suddenly 
scattered, for in a confused manner he dropped on 
his knees by the side of the figure, and there re- 
mained a few moments with clasped hands, and va- 
At length a weak fal- 

tering female voice was heard : 
‘* fam afraid I have done wrong,” it said, “ but I 


must have been in a dream; do not be angry with 
”” 


cant and immoveable looks. 


me. 

*©God! God! my wife !—How is this ’—No, no, 
no; it cannot be. She is in her tomb !—and yet 
this countenance and these grave-clothes strike 
away my senses with wonder !—Eliza! Eliza !— 
She cannot speak again. Yet she is not quite cold. 
Whatcan this mysterious Visitation portend ? Eliza! 
Let me once more hear thatvoice. S.lent! Silent! 
Lift herup. Look ! it is herself—her own self ; her 
lips move ; and see her poor face is wet with tears. 
God alone knows how this can come to pass; but I 
will thank him for it forever. There, gently, lay her 
in my arms, and some one go before me with a 
light.” 

It was indeed his wife whom he embraced. He 
carried her to his chamber, laid her in the bed, and 
ordered warm restoratives to be prepared. These 
he administered himself, and she slept for two hours. 
On awaking, she said :— 

** Are you there, my dear ? 
speak. 


Let me hear you 
Something strange has happened to me, I 

Have I been delirious ? I wish they had 
watched me better; for lt am certain that I have 
been wandering out in the open air. It terrifies me 
to think of it. The dream I have had since I saw 
you, dear husband, last night, presses on me with 


am sure. 


It must have been 
those ghastly visions which scared me out of the 
Iam full of pain. My feet are 
Reach me you hand, and coim- 
fort me with your voice. I fancied that I was just 
now staying obstinately and yet unwillingly in a 
painful, dreary, dark place, and was startled ther 

by a sudden rush of cold wind. 


an intolerable sense of reality. 


house in my sleep. 
sore and bleeding. 


I seemed to fall 
many times and to bruise myself exceedingly in en- 
deavoring to struggle out towards the light. This 
must have been a dream; but Iam certain I have 
been wandering out of.doors in my sleep, for 1 
thought 1 should have gone mad when my percep- 








tions came to me, and I found myself alone, bare- 


footed, and the wide and silent park stretching far 
around me. I have endeavoured, but it is in vain, 
to recollect any circumstance connected with my 
leaving the house.” 

Her husband shook from head to foot at this.— 
The coffin and the hearse swam instantly in his 
eyes. He was sick at heart with the oppression of 
a mystery, but he looked at his wife again and bless- 
ed Heaven. 

Having addressed a few cheering words to her, 
and promising not to leave her side, he exhorted 
her to be composed and to endeavor to sleep. 

In the morning the whole thing was explained. 
Some rustics passing by the church had observ- 
ed it to be open, and going in saw that one of thé 
family vaults was unclosed, and that there was an 
empty coffin in it. This information they carri 
forthwith to the sexton, who, alarmed at the proba- 
bility of being detected (as some one might have 
seen him escaping by the moonlight,) and fearing 
that his guilt would seem greater than it was, went 
to Woodley Hall, and confessed the whole business, 
making a restitution of the locket, but declaring 
that he knew nothing whatever of the removal ot 
the corpse. 

He was readily enough forgiven, and I believe 
rewarded. It was plain now that Lady Fanshaw 
had been buried in a trance. It was now of the ut- 
most consequence that the subject of the interment 
should be kept from her knowledge. The sexton 
wus enjoined to silence ; but it was not so easy to 
quell the tongues of the village. Besides, when the 
lady recovered sufficiently to go out, every object 
she saw in the direction of the church perplexed 
her with some dim and uncomfortable reminiscence 
She might some day stumble on the truth, and Sir 
William, in fear of this, sold his estate, and purchas- 
ed another in a distant part ofthe country. In this 
latter place, Lady Fanshaw gave birth to a large fa- 
mily, and lived many years with her husband in 
health and comfort. 


— 
FROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM. 

EMILY AND HER SUN FLOWER. 
Emily Thornton nursed her beautiful sun 

flower, at morning, noon, and night, and while she 

watered it with so much care, and kept the rank 

weeds away from its roots, and gazed and gazed up- 


*** 


| on it, and kissed the first golden tints the unfolding 


buds disclosed, she often wondered even at herself, 
and marvelled that she should feel that strong and 
strange affection towards 4 simple flower, that led 
her mind away so often by night and by day. And 
she would go to her green arbor in the moonlight, 
and sit down beside her sun-flower, and listen to 
the ceaseless gush of the stream by her side, and 
look upon the stars, and delight herself in the bo- 
som of nature, while the evening curtained her from 
every eye, but then there was a centre to which the 
current of her thoughts returned, as the life blood 
comes back to the heart. She would scatter them 
abroad, and the next moment they were all cluster- 
ing round a single name—she breathed it not; she 
blushed at its intrusion ; and sometimes, when an 
involuntary sigh escaped her, she would clasp her 
hands upon her bosom and exclaim—Oh, Emily— 





Emily—for shame !—But Henry Morton had given 
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her the sun-flower ; and there seemed no harm in 
loving that. 

It was early in summer when she received that 
little present; Henry planted it in her garden one 
morning, and then led her out to see it; and talked 
in broken or but half intelligible sentences about 
its beauty ; about her ; about himself; she remem- 
bered that he pressed her hand, and added—“ per- 
haps”—and blushed, and turned away. Perhaps— 
she often thought of it, did he mean to say, per- 
haps he should never return? She knew not, she 
dared not think upon the subject. He was gone, 
and she found after his departure a piece of paper 
pinned on the flower he had given her, with the 
words :— 

Be like this flower, sweet girl 

Be like this fower— 
She could not read the rest, though there was more 
written, for a rain storm had defaced the paper.— 
But about all these little incidents hung mysteries 
upon which she could ponder, and she thought and 
thought until her young bosum became in itself a 
world of fancy, teeming with the richness of its own 
creations ; and yet all her dreams were so carefully 
locked up from the world, that none who looked 
upon her face ever suspected what was passing in 
her bosom. 

Gradually the summer advanced, and Emily’s sun- 
flower put out its yellow leaves, and turned itself 
morning, noon, and night, to the bright sun, and 
followed, bour by hour, the fair luminary as its lord 
—Emily marked its faithfulness-ah ! she thought to 
herself, could he have meant that I should turn to 
him as my flower turns towards the sun; that my 
mind sheuld look away to him day after day ; then 
have I, indeed, in this, been like the flower, before 
i ever dreamed what that injunction meant. She 
had been long learning in the school of love ; and 
now began to read herself, and was astonished at 

e proficiency she had made. Yet there were 

right hopes remaining to her lot; they were all 
definite, it was true, but not the less cherished, 
perhaps scarcely less pleasurable, for that. 

But these were all the dreams of childhood. Emily 
was yet quite young, and destined to changes ; the 
death of a parent broke in upon the current of her 
‘eclings, and for awhile diverted them into another 
channel; then, when they began to return, those 
who held her destiny in their hands determined on 
her removal to one of the West India isles, where 
the great family patrimony was located. Her sun- 
flower had withered in the autumn—and when she 
was far removed from the scenes of her playful 
childhood, the recollection of her early love came 

‘r her bosom like a sweet dream of her once be- 
loved home ; it remained one of those bright pages 
inthe volume of juvenile thought to which she of- 
ten recurred ; which she often sighed over; and 
sae painted an elegant sun-flower, with its leaves 
spread abroad to the bright day-beam, and a timid 
peasant girl beneath it, taking from its stem the 
inotto “* Ke like this flower, sweet girl ;” she paint- 
ed it for herself, and hung it up in her cool parlor, 
and often surrounded herself with her former 
thoughts, and cherished the returning giow of her 

‘st affection, until the atmosphere around her 





seemed to breathe of her bower beyond the sea. 

Years passed away, and Emily Thornton grew up 
to womanhood, in all a woman’s glory.. Her uncle, 
in whose halls she resided, had a levee; and citizens 
and strangers of distinction thronged to his country 
place ; Emily was absent, but her parlour was 
thrown open by her permission, and there was one 
amid the gorgeous throng of visitors, who lingered 
there longer than the rest, and obtained permission 
to visit its mistress at another day. He came; he 
stood with Emily before the picture of the sun- 
flower ; and there they recognised each other, and 
that simple picture was a thousand times nearer to 
Emily’s heart before they parted than it had ever 
been before. Love’s course run smooth in this 
instance. Their mutual hopes grew brighter and 
brighter, thenceforward to their consummation, 
and Henry is still the object to which young Emily 
turns as the sun-flower turns, in its summer day of 
glory, to the glorious sun. 
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“Behind the palace of Belvidere, in Italy, is an 
aquatic theatre, formed by a stream which flows 
from Mount Algidus, dashes precipitately down a 
succession of terraces, and is tormented below into 
a variety of tricks. The whole court seems alive at 
the turning of a cock. Water attacks you on eve- 
ry side—it is squirted on your face from invisible 
holes ; it darts up into a constellation of jets d’eau, 
it returns in misty showers, which present against 
the sun a beautiful Iris. Water is made to blow the 
trumpet of a centaur, and the pipe of a Cyclops ;— 
water plays two organs ; makes the birds warble, 
and the muses tune their reeds; sets Pegasus a 
neighing, and all Parnassus on music. I remark 
this magnificent toy as a specimen of Italian hydrau- 
lics. Its sole object is to surprise strangers.” 





** At the sacred name of home, a new life seems 
to renovate the constitution, and nobler sentiments 
of patriotism and friendship inspire the breast with 
a fervour it seldom feels. ’Tis the warmth of love 
reserved for animated occasions. The weary tra- 
veller forgets his fatigue, when he sees the smoke 
of his cottage arising above the foliage that sur- 
rounds it, or when, with a heart throbbing to the 
harmonious impulse of an attribute higher than 
philanthropy, he flies to embrace his wife and chil- 
dren. What delicious feeling does he enjoy as he 
grasps their bands and presses them to his bosom, 
as he beholds the eye of infancy beaming the wel- 
come of nature, and the tears of joy streaming 
down the cheeks of his happy friends! Human- 
nature can bear nothing beyond this scene.” 


** Hope not for perfect happiness,” said the Ma- 





: == 
bands and wives are those who bear occasionally 
from each other sallies of ill-humor with patient 
mildness. Be obliging, without putting great value 
on your favours. 

Hope not for a full return of tenderness. Men 
are tyrants, who would be free themselves and have 
us confined. You need not be at the pains to exa- 
mine whether their rights be well founded : it is 
enough if they are established. Pray God to keep 
you from jealousy. The aff@ctions of a husband 
are never to be regained by complaints, reproaches, 
or sullen behaviour.” 





Julius Cxsar, on one occasion after his assump- 
tion of the supreme power at Rome, did not vouch- 
safe to rise when the Senate brought him a kind 
decree. Seutonius «nd Dion Cassius think that 
this incivility was one of the chief causes of his ruin. 
Often has the omission of a punctilio, or a form of 
courtesy, led in like manner to the most bitter and 
mischievous enmities. We have a safer example 
in this anecdote. “Being forced by the gout to 
remain sitting when a queen of France entered his 
apartment, Cardinal Du Perron said—** Madam, | 
am upon my knees in my heart, though you see me 


sit.”’ ~ 





* 
THE AFFECTIONS. 

“ Were 1 in a desert,” says the sympa- 
thetic Sterne, “I would find something 
in it to call forth my affections. If I could 
not do better, I would fasten them upon 
some sweet myrtle,or seek some melancho-. 
ly cypress, and repose beneath its shade: 
I would carve my name upon them, and 
declare they were the loveliest trees 
throughout the desert. If, theip leaves 
withered, I would teach myself to mourn; 
and when they renewed theif verdure, 
I would instinctively rejoice.” 

The heart and the affections require to 
be called forth; and, if we are so unfor- 
tunate as to be destitute of friends, we 
must endeavor to place them upon some- 
thing that is sensible of our attachment; 
for to a mind endowed with feeling and 
sensibility, nothing can be so dreadful 
as a State of indifference. 


GERMANY. 

The following interesting passage is 
taken from an article in the last London 
Quarterly Review, upon a‘ Tour in Ger- 
many, &c.’ an engaging little work re- 
cently published in England. 

Amongst the ladies of Weimar, as al- 
so of Saxony, there is a simplicity which 
is quite delightful; knitting and needle 
work kvow no interruption at home or 
abroad, and a female going to a route 
might forget ber fan, but would assured- 
ly remember her work-bag. At Dres- 





dame de Maintenon to the Princess of Savoy, on the 
eve of her marriage with the Duke of Burgundy ; 
**there is no such thing on earth; though there 
were, it would not be found at Court. Greatness is | 
exposed to afflictions often more severe than those | 





of a private station. Be neither vexed nor ashamed | 
to depend on your husband. Let him be your dear- 

est friend, your only confidant. Hope not for con- | 
stant harmony inthe marred staté. The best hus- | 


den, even the theatre is not protected 
from the needle and the knitting-pin, and 
our author has seen a lady gravely lay 
down her work, wipe away the tears 
which the sorrows of Thekla had brought 
into her eyes. and immediately proceed 
with her stocking’ foot. It was net, how- 
ever, to be expected, that in a tewn which 
prides itself upon its learning, the softer 
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sex would always be free from pedantry, 
and, accordingly, a few clubs of Blues 
have been formed to drink tea, and ‘talk 
about Shakespeare, taste, and musical 
glasses.’ 





It was Plato’s idea, that on children’s 
minds should be engraven, as on brass, 
in indelible characters, the eternal ideas 
of truth and justice ; that the wicked are 
miserable in prosperity, and that virtue 
is happy in persecution, and even in obli- 
viony 


ea 











POETRY. 
ARABIAN SONG, 


Founded on an anecdote related by an Oriental Tra- 
veller. 








BY MKS. HEMANS. 


Away ! though still thy sword is red, 
With life-blood from my sire ; 
No drop of thine may now be shed, 
To quench my spirit’s fire ; 
rhough on my heart ’twould fall more blest, 
Than dews upon the desert’s breast. 


I’ve sought thee ’midst the haumts of men, 
Through the wide city’s fanes ; 
Pve sought thee by the lion’s den, 
O’er pathless, boundless plains ; 
No step that track’d the burning waste, 
But I its lonely course have trac’d. 


Thy name has been a baneful spell, 
O’er my dark bosom cast ; 
No thought may dream, no words may tell, 
What there unseen, hath pass’d ; 
This hollow cheek, this faded eye, 
Are seals of thee—behold and fly ! 


Haste thee, and leave my threshold floor, 
Inviolate and pure ; 
Let not thy presence tempt me more ; 
Man may not thus endure ; 
Away ! I bear the fetter’d arm, 
A heart that burns—but must not harm ! 


Hath not my cup for thee been pour’d, 
Beneath the palm tree’s shade ? 
Hath not soft sleep thy frame restor’d, 
Within my dwelling laid ? 
What though unknown—yet who shall rest 
Secure, if not the Arab’s guest ? 


Begone! outstrip the fleet gazellc, 
The wind in speed subdue, 
Fear cannot fly so swift, so well, 
As vengeance shall pursue ; 
And hate, like love, in parting pain 
Smiles o’er one hope ; we meet again ! 


To-morrow—and th’ avenger’s hand, 
The warrior’s dart is free ; 
E’en now, no spot in all the land, 
Save this had shelter’d thee ; 
Let blood the monarch’s hall profane, 
The Arab’s tent must bear no stain ! 


Fly ! may the desert’s fiery blast 
Avoid thy sacred way ; 
And fetter’d, till thy steps be past, 
Its whirlwinds sleep to-day ; 
1 would not that thy doom should be 
Assign’d by Heaven to aught but me. 





EXTRACT. 
 Q'er the wide world, while busy mortals roam, 
To search for pleasures unenjoy’d at home, 
Who, slaves to passion, dread to be alone, 

And seek for company to shun their own ! 





Let me, remote from public toil and strife, 
Praise the mild blessings of a private life, 
Where, lost in silenee of sequester’d shades, 

No care corrodes, no calumny invades ! 

But where the hours fiy free and unconfin’d 
And leave no stings of conscious guilt behind.” 





ELEGANT STANZAS, 
Written by Gn Officer long resident in India, on his 
return to England. 
1 CAME, but they had passed away— 
The fair in form, the pure in mind ;— 
And like a stricken deer I stray, 
Where all are strange, and none are kind : 
Kind to the worn, the wearied soul, 
That pants, that struggles for repose : 
O that my steps had reached the goal 
Where earthly sighs and sorrows close. 


Years have passed o’er me like a dream 
That leaves no trace on memory’s page ; 
I look around me, and I seem 
Some relic of a former age. 
Alone as in a stranger clime, 
Where stranger voices mock my ear, 
I mark the lagging course of time, 
Without a wish—a hope—a fear ! 


Yet I had hopes—and they have fled ; 
And I had fears were all too true : 

My wishes too !—but they are dead, 
And what have I with life to do ? 

*Tis but to wear a weary load, 
I may not, dare not, cast away ; 

To sigh for one small, still abode, 
Where I may sleep as sweet as they :-— 


As they, the loveliest of their race, 
Whose grassy tombs my sorrows steep ; 
Whose worth my soul delights to trace— 
Whose very loss ’tis sweet to weep ! 
To weep beneath the silent moon ; 
With none to chide, to hear, to see ; 
Life can bestow no dearer boon 
On one whom death disdains to free ! 


I leave the world that knows me not, 
To hold communion with the dead ; 
And fancy consecrates the spot 
Where fancy’s softest dreams are shed. 
I see each shade, all silvery white, 
I hear each spirit’s melting sigh ; 
I turn to clasp those forms of light— 
And the pale morning chills my eye. 


.But soon the last dim morn shall rise— 
The lamp of life burns feebly now— 

When stranger-hands shall close my eyes, 
And smooth my cold and dewy brow. 

Unknown I lived—so lef'me die ! 
Nor stone, nor monumental cross, 

Tell where his nameless ashes lie, 
Who sighed for gold, and found it dross ! 





TIT FOR TAT,—or THE COQUETTE PUNISHED. 
BY SAMUBL WOODWORTKH, 


Ellen was fair, and knew it too, 
As other village beauties do, 
Whose mirrors never lie ; 
Secure of any swain she chose, 
She smiled on half a dozen beaux, 
And, reckless of a lover’s woes, 
She cheated these, and taunted those, 
For how could any one suppose 
A clown could take her eye ? 


But whispers through the village ran, 
‘That Edgar was the happy man 
The maid design’d to bless ; 
For wheresoever moved the fair, 
The youth was like her shadow, there, 
And rumor boldly match’d the pair : 
For village folks will guess 








Edgar did love, but still delay’d 
To make confession to the maid, 
So bashft:l was the youth, 
But let the flame in secret burn, 
Certain of meeting a return, 
When from his lips the fair should learn 
Officially the truth. 


At length one morn, to taste the air, 

The youth and maid, in one horse chair, 
A long excursion took. 

Edgar had nerv’d his bashful heart, 

The sweet confession to impart, 

For ah! suspense had caused a smart 
He could no longer brook. 


He drove, nor slacken’d once his rein, 
Till Hampstead’s wide extended plain 
Seem’d join’d to skies above : 
Nor house, nor tree, nor shrub was near, 
The wide and dreary scene to cheer, 
Nor soul within ten miles to hear, 
And still poor Edgar’s silly fear 
Forbore to speak of love. 


At last one desperate effort broke 
The bashful spell, and Edgar spoke, 
With most persuasive tone ; 
Recounted past adventures o’er, 
And then, by all that’s lovely, swore, 
That he would love forever more, 

If she’d become his own. 


The maid in silence heard his prayer, 
When, with a most provoking air, 

She titter’d in his face ; 
Then said, ‘*’Tis time for you to know, 
A lively girl must have a beau, 
Just like a reticule—for show— 
And at her nod to come and go ; 

But he should know his place. 


Your penetration must be dull, 
To let a hope within your skull, 
Of matrimony spring. 
Your wife ;—Ha ! ha!—upon my word, 
The thought’s as laughably absurd 
As any thing I ever heard— 
I never dream’d of such a thing.” 


The lover sudden dropp’d his rein, 
(Now on the centre gf the plain) 
** The lynch pin’s out,” he cried, 
* Be pleas’d one moment to alight, 
Till i can set the matter right, 
That we may safely ride.” 
He said, and handed out the fair, 
Then laughing, crack’d his whip in air, 
And, wheeling round his horse and chair, 
Exclaim’d, “‘ Adieu! 1 leave you there, 
In solitude to roam.” 
** What mean you, sir ?”? the maiden cried, 
** Did you invite me out to ride, 
To leave me here without a guide ! 
Nay, stop, and take me home.” 


* What! take you home,” exclaim’d the beau 
** Indeed, my dear, I’d like to know 
How such a hopeless wish could grow, 
Or in your bosom spring. 
Take Ellen home ! upon my word, 
, The thought’s as laughably absurd 
As any thing I ever heard— 
I never dream’d of such a thing.” 





**O Cuanrry ! our helpless nature’s pride, 
Thou friend to him who knows no friend beside. 
Is there a morning’s breath, or the sweet gale 
That steals o’er the tir’d pilgrim of the vale, 
Cheering with ee fresh his weary frame, 
Aught like the influence of thy holy flame ’ 


| Is aught in all the beauties that adorn 


~——---—- 


The azure Heaven, or purple light of morn ? 

Is aught so fair in evening’s ling’ring gleam, 

As from thine eye the meek and pensive beam, 
That falls, like saddest moonlight on the hil 
And distant grove, when the wide world is still 





